from the mouth then brings about the transformation, while a clap of the hands  or the  sudden  crackling of a piece of paper often causes extinction, especially soon   after  the   flame   has been lighted.
When the vibrations to be indicated are electrical, the telephone takes the place of the disc of tissue paper, and it is advantageous to lead a short tube from the aperture of the telephone into closer proximity with the burner. The earlier trials of the combination were comparative failures, from a cause that could not at first be traced. As applied, for instance, to a Hughes' induction balance, the apparatus failed to indicate with certainty the introduction of a shilling into one of the cups, and the performance, such as it was, seemed to deteriorate after a few minutes' experimenting. At this stage an observation was made which ultimately afforded a clue to the anomalous behaviour. It was found that the telephone became dewed. At first it seemed incredible that this could come from the water of combustion, seeing that the lowest part of the flame was many inches higher. But desiccation of the gas on its way to the nozzle was no remedy, and it was soon afterwards observed that no dewing ensued if the flame were all the while under excitation, either from excess of pressure or from the action of sound. The dewing was thus connected with the unexcited condition. Eventually it appeared that the flame in this condition, though apparently filling up the aperture from which it issues, was nevertheless surrounded by a descending current of air carrying with it part of the moisture of combus-
